THE  SUN  AND  THE   SERPENT

that the cedar was sacred, for at the great horse
sacrifice  of Yudishthira  two  of  the  sacrificial
posts were of deodara.1   At the Aswamedha of
Dasaratha also, two of the posts were of this
sacred tree.3    The wood in both cases must have
been brought from the Himalaya, as the cedar
does not grow in the plains of India.    So highly
venerated is this tree, that some years ago, when
the raja of Mandi, in the Beas valley, leased the
right to cut deodar timber in his dominions to a
firm of contractors, his people rose in rebellion.
They said the land no doubt was the raja's, but
the trees belonged to the gods.   The  raj a'had
to apply to the British Government for protec-
tion against his angry subjects.

It may be observed that the Kashmir shawl-
pattern is a conventional representation of the
Cedrus deodara.

Several other trees are sacred in the Himalaya,
notably the juniper and the ash, but none is
held in the same degree of reverence as the cedar.

The different serpent-gods, with their insignia,
and attended by their priests and office-bearers,
visit each other's festivals. The Devas, also, visit
each other in the same way. These festivals are
held at all the principal temples. In front of these,
there is usually an open grassy space, surrounded

1 Mahabharata, Aswamedha, Anugita, p. Ixxxviii. 222.
'Ramayana, I. xxxii.
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